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RHODE  ISLAND. 


SITUATION,  BOUNDARIES,  AND  EXTENT. 


Rhode  Island  is  situated  between  41"  17',  and  42"  1',  N lat  and  5"  7',  and  5"  54-  E.  long.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  Massachusetts,  south  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  west  by  Connect!- 
cut.  Its  mean  length  from  north  to  south,  is  about  47  miles,  and  its  mean  breadth  29 ; its  area  being 
1360  square  miles,  or  870,400  acres. 


FACE  OF  THE  COUNTRY,  SOIL,  AND  PRODUCTIONS. 


The  northern  part  of  the  state  is  hilly  ; the  rest  is  chiefly  level.  About  one-tenth  part  of  the  sur- 
face is  covered  by  the  waters  of  Narraganset  Bay.  The  northern  section  of  the  state  has  a thin  and  bar- 
• . i a a. .......  Ucsm.i  c.i  -i  rt-  cm  M -i  tii'ci  n*o  no /at-  tIqv  urp  verv  fertile,  and  celebrated 


for  their  fine  cattle,  their  numerous  flocks  of  sheep,  and  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  their  butter 
and  cheese.  The  south-western  part  of  the  state  is  an  excellent  grazing  country. 


Pawtucket  river  rises  in  Massachusetts,  and,  running  south-east  into  this  state,  falls  into  Providence 
river,  one  mile  below  the  town  of  Providence.  There  are  falls  of  about  50  feet  descent,  4 miles  trom 
its  mouth.  Below  the  falls  the  river  is  called  the  Seekhouk.  . 

Providence  river  is  formed  by  the  Wanasquiatucket  and  Mosliasuck,  two  small  rivers  which  unite  just 
above  Providence.  It  falls  into  the  northern  arm  of  Narraganset  Bay,  and  is  navigable  to  Providence 

f01pa^M^efriverTfklls  into  Providence  river,  5 miles  below  the  town  of  Providence.  It  abounds  with 
falls,  which  furnish  fine  situations  for  mills  and  manufacturing  establishments.  There  are  about  40 

cotton  factories  on  this  river  and  its  branches.  

Pawcatuck  river  waters  the  south-west  part  of  the  state,  and  falls  into  Stonmgton  harbour.  In  the 
latter  part  of  its  course  it  is  the  boundary  between  this  state  and  Connecticut. 


Narraganset  Bay  divides  the  state  into  two  parts.  It  communicates  with  the  ocean,  between  Point 
Judith  on  the  west,  and  Point  Seaconet  on  the  east.  It  is  about  30  miles  long,  and  5 broad,  and  em- 
braces several  considerable  islands.  The  north-east  arm  of  the  bay  is  called  Mount  Hope  Bay ; the 
north-west  arm,  Greenwich  Bay  ; and  the  northern  arm,  Providence  Bay.  The  principal  rivers  which 
fall  into  it  are  Providence  river  from  the  north,  and  Taunton  river  from  the  north-east.  The  commis- 
sioners who  were  appointed  to  examine  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  in  1817,  were  ot  opinion  that 
this  bay  presented  the  best  scite  for  a naval  depot  in  the  union,  north  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  It  is  acces- 
sible from  the  sea  at  all  seasons  of  the  year ; it  affords  capacious  harbours ; can  be  entered  from  the 
ocean  in  a few  hours’  sail ; is  not  susceptible  of  a continued  blockade,  nor  obstructed  by  ice. 


Rhode  Island , from  which  the  state  takes  its  name,  is  in  Narraganset  Bay.  It  is  15  miles  long,  and 
on  an  average  3 broad,  containing  about  50  square  miles.  Its  climate  and  soil  are  delightful ; the 
summers  are  remarkably  pleasant,  and  the  winters  milder  than  on  the  continent.  It  is  a noted  resort 
for  invalids  from  southern  climates.  Travellers  have  called  it  the  Eden  of  America. 

Canonicuc  is  a beautiful  island,  lying  west  of  Rhode  Island.  It  is  about  7 miles  long,  and  one  broad. 
Prudence  Island  lies  north-east  of  Canonicut.  Block  Island  lies  10  miles  south-west  of  Point  Judith. 


It  is  7 miles  long,  and  4 broad,  and  constitutes  the  township  of  New  Shoreham.  The  inhabitants,  about 
700  in  number,  derive  their  principal  support  from  the  fisheries.  The  island  is  famous  for  cattle  and 


sheep,  butter  and  cheese. 


The  climate  is  nearly  assimilated  to  that  of  Massachusetts ; but,  in  consequence  of  the  proximity  of 
Rhode  Island  to  the  sea,  is  somewhat  milder,  and  is  considered  more  like  that  of  Britain  than  any  other  of 
the  Atlantic  states.  The  spring  commences  about  the  1st  of  March,  and  the  summer  heats  are  great- 
est in  June,  July,  and  August,  but  they  are  seldom  oppressive  ; the  fall  weather  in  September  and 
October,  is  delightful ; and  the  winters  are  pretty  regular  and  steady  from  the  month  of  November  to 
the  month  of  March.  The  air  is  pure  and  salubrious. 


CIVIL  DIVISIONS  AND  POPULATION. 


The  state  is  divided  into  counties  and  townships. 

Counties.  Townships . Pop.  in  1810. 


Providence, 

Newport, 

Washington, 

Kent, 

Bristol, 


10 

7 

7 

4 

3 


30,769 

16,294 

14,962 

9,834 

5,072 


Pop.  in  1820. 
35,736 
15,771 
15,687 
10,228 
5,637 


Chief  Towns . 
Providence. 
Newport. 

South  Kingston. 
East  Greenwich. 
Bristol. 


76,931 


83,059 


The  population  in  1790,  was  68,825 ; in  1800, 69,122;  in  1810,  76,931,  and  in  1820,  83,059,  or  52  for 
each  square  mile. 


CHIEF  TOWNS. 


Providence,  the  largest  town  in  the  state,  and  the  third  in  New  England  in  point  of  population, 
stands  on  Providence  river,  just  above  the  mouth  of  the  Seekhouk,  35  miles  from  the  ocean.  The 
town  is  built- on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  the  two  parts  are  connected  by  an  elegant  bridge.  Provi- 
dence is  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  flourishing  towns  of  its  size  in  the  United  States.  The  prin- 
cipal source  of  its  prosperity  is  the  cotton  manufacture,  which  was  introduced  about  15  years  ago,  and 
has  increased  with  astonishing  rapidity.  The  commerce  of  the  town  has  grown  with  its  manufactures. 
The  amount  of  shipping,  in  1819,  was  19,000  tons,  of  which  about  5,000  were  employed  in  the  East 
India  trade,  and  5 or  6,000  in  the  coasting  trade  with  the  southern  states.  About  10  vessels  are  con- 
stantly employed  in  the  exportation  of  cotton  goods.  Packets  ply  regularly  between  Providence  and 
Newport,  Bristol,  and  Warren. 

Pawtucket  village,  finely  situated  on  Pawtucket  river,  at  the  falls,  4 miles  north-east  of  Providence, 
is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  manufacturing  villages  in  the  United  States. 

Bristol  is  on  the  east  side  of  Narraganset  Bay,  15  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Providence.  It  has  a safe  and 
commodious  harbour,  and  is  a place  of  considerable  trade. 

Warren  is  a pleasart  town,  adjoining  Bristol  on  the  north. 

Newport  is  near  the  south-west  extremity  of  the  island  of  Rhode  Island,  30  miles  south  of  Provi- 
dence. Its  harbour  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  being  safe  and  easy  of  access,  sufficiently  capacious 
to  contain  whole  fleets,  and  deep  enough  for  vessels  of  the  largest  burden.  It  is  defended  by  Fort 
Wolcott,  erected  on  Goat  Island,  and  two  other  forts,  called  Fort  Adams  and  Fort  Green.  The  site 
of  the  town  is  a beautiful  declivity,  which  rises  gradually  from  the  harbour,  presenting  a fine  view  on 
the  approach  from  the  water.  The  beauty  of  its  situation  and  the  salubrity  of  its  climate,  have 
made  il  a place  of  fashionable  resort  from  the  southern  and  middle  states,  during  the  summer  months. 
Newport  was  formerly  more  flourishing  than  it  is  at  present.  Previously  to  the  American  revolution, 
it  was  the  fourth  commercial  town  in  the  British  colonies,  and  contained,  at  one  period,  more  than  9,000 
inhabitants.  During  the  revolutionary  contest  it  was  for  a long  time  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  suf- 
fered severely.  At  present  it  maintains  some  trade  with  the  East  Indies,  Europe,  and  Cuba : but  the 
most  important  branch  of  its  commerce  is  the  coasting  trade  with  the  middle  and  southern  states.  In 
1819,  the  amount  of  shipping  owned  here  was  10,951  tons.  The  fisheries  are  very  valuable.  There 
is  probably  no  fish  market  in  the  world  which  affords  a greater  variety. 


MANUFACTURES  AND  COMMERCE. 


EDUCATION. 


GEOGRAPHICAL,  STATISTICAL,  AND  HISTORICAL  MAP  OF  RHODE  ISLAND 


In  no  state  in  the  union  is  so  large  a proportion  of  the  population  and  capital  employed  in  manufac- 
tures as  in  Rhode  Island.  The  principal  article  is  cotton  goods,  which  are  made  in  large  quantities  in 
Providence  and  the  vicinity.  There  are  now  more  than  90  cotton  mills  in  the  state,  many  of  them  ex- 
tensive establishments.  The  other  manufactures  are  woollen  goods,  iron,  ardent  spirits,  &c.  The 
value  of  the  manufactures  in  1810,  was  g 4,106,074.  The  exports  in  1820,  amounted  to  g 1,072,762, 
of  which  nearly  one-half  was  foreign  produce.  The  amount  of  shipping  in  1819,  was  39,044  tons. 
There  were  in  1819, 39  banks  in  this  state,  of  which  7 were  at  Providence,  5 at  Newport,  5 at  Bristol, 
and  3 at  Smithfield. 


Brown  University,  in  Providence,  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  respectable  literary  institutions 
in  the  United  States.  It  was  originally  established  at  Warren  in  1764,  and  was  removed  to  Providence, 
in  1770.  It  has  a president,  8 professors,  3 tutors,  and,  in  1819,  there  were  126  students.  The  library 
contains  more  than  5,000  volumes,  and  the  philosophical  apparatus  is  extensive  and  complete.  The 
college  edifice  is  of  brick,  150  feet  by  46,  and  four  stories  high,  containing  48  rooms  for  students,  and  8 
large  rooms  for  public  uses.  Its  site  is  elevated,  and  commands  a fine  prospect.  The  president  and  a 
majority  of  the  trustees  are  required  to  be  of  the  Baptist  denomination. 

Common  schools  are  not  supported  by  law  in  Rhode  Island,  as  in  the  other  New  England  states ; 
academies,  however,  are  established  in  all  the  principal  towns,  and  private  schools  are  maintained  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  in  almost  every  part  of  the  state. 


The  Baptists  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  denomination.  The  number  of  Baptist  congregations  is 
57,  of  Friends  18,  Congregationalists  11,  Episcopalians  5,  Moravians  1,  Jews  1.  Religion  is  not  sup- 
ported by  law.  The  clergy  are  maintained  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  their  people. 


GOVERNMENT. 


LIST  OF  GOVERNORS,  &c. 


Election  annual  by  the  people. 


Rhode  Island  has  no  written  constitution,  and  differs  in  this  respect  from  all  the  other  states.  She 
is  governed  by  the  charter  of  Charles  II.,  the  provisions  of  which  are  so  liberal,  that  little  inconveni- 
ence has  been  hitherto  experienced  from  the  want  of  a constitution.  The  executive  officer  is  a Go- 
vernor, who  is  elected  by  the  people  at  large,  and  retains  his  office  for  one  year.  He  has  no  negative 
upon  the  acts  of  the  legislature  ; but,  as  a member  of  the  council,  is  entitled  to  one  vote.  The  legisla- 
ture is  composed  of  a Council  and  House  of  Representatives,  both  elected  annually  by  the  people. 
The  council  are  twelve  in  number,  including  the  governor  and  a deputy  governor.  The  House  of  Re- 
presentatives consists  of  deputies  chosen  by  the  several  townships.  The  Judiciary  is  composed  of  a 
Supreme  Court,  which  sits  twice  a year  in  each  county,  and  an  inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and 
general  sessions  of  the  peace  for  each  county,  sitting  also  twice  a year.  The  judges  of  these  courts, 
together  with  all  executive  officers,  are  annually  elected  by  the  legislature.  The  charter  acknowledges 
no  superiority  of  one  religious  sect  over  another,  and  proclaims  perfect  liberty  of  conscience  to  all 
men. 


1663 

1666 

1669 

1672 

1674 

1676 

1677 

1679 

1680 
1683 
1685 


1689 

1690 

1695 

1696 
1698 
1727 
1732 
1734 
1741 


Benedict  Arnold  to  1666. 
William  Brenton  to  1669. 
Benedict  Arnold  to  1672. 
Nicholas  Easton  to  1674. 
William  Coddington  to  1676. 
Walter  Clarke  to  1677. 
Benedict  Arnold  to  1679. 
John  Cranston  to  1680. 

Peleg  Sandford  to  1683. 
William  Coddington  to  1685. 
Henry  Bull  to  1686. 

Walter  Clarke  to  1687. 

The  charter  superseded  by 
Andros,  but  restored  in 
Henry  Bull  to  1690. 

John  Easton  to  1695. 

Caleb  Carr  to  1696. 

Walter  Clarke  to  1698. 
Samuel  Cranston  to  1727. 
Joseph  Jenckes  to  1732. 
William  Wanton  to  1734. 
John  Wanton  to  1741. 
Richard  Ward  to  1743. 


1743  William  Greene  to  1745. 

1745  Gideon  Wanton  to  1746. 

1746  William  Greene  to  1747. 

1747  Gideon  Wanton  to  1748. 

1748  William  Greene  to  1755. 

1755  Stephen  Hopkins  to  1 757’.. 

1757  William  Greene  to  1758. 

1758  Stephen  Hopkins  to  1762. 

1762  Samuel  Ward  to  1763. 

1763  Stephen  Hopkins  to  1765. 

1765  Samuel  Ward  to  1767 
1767  Stephen  Hopkins  to  1768. 

ir  Edmund  1768  Josias  Lyndon  to  1769. 

1769  Joseph  Wanton  to  1775. 

1775  Nicholas  Cooke  to  1778. 

1778  William  Greene  to  1786. 

1786  John  Collins  to  1789. 

1789  Arthur  Fenner  to  1805. 

1805  Henry  Smith,  Acting  Governor  to  1806. 

1806  Isaac  Wilborn,  Lieutenant  Governor  to  1807. 

1807  James  Fenner  to  1811. 

1811  William  Jones  to  1817. 

1817  Nehemiah  R.  Knight  to  1821. 

1821  William  C.  Gibbs  to 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 


Roger  Williams,  the  founder  of  Rhode  Island,  illustrious  for  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  his 
political  system,  was  born  in  Wales,  in  the  last  year  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Having  embraced  the 
opinions  of  the  Puritans,  and  being  of  a spirit  not  to  brook  controul  in  matters  of  conscience,  he  sought 
religious  liberty  in  America.  On  his  arrival  in  Boston,  in  1631,  he  promulgated  sentiments  respecting 
freedom  ot  conscience,  for  which  the  minds  of  men  were  not  yet  prepared.  He  maintained,  to  the  as- 
tonished and  indignant  clergy  of  Massachusetts,  that  all  men  were  entitled  of  right  to  the  secure  exer- 
cise  of  their  opinions  on  religious  subjects;  and  that,  provided  the  peace  of  society  was  not  disturbed, 
the  civil  magistrate  had  no  warrant  to  interfere  with  modes  of  worship.  Having  tried  the  effect  of  ar- 
gument  and  remonstrance  upon  him,  and  finding  them  ineffectual  to  cure  him  of  this  “ damnable  here- 
sy, the  church-leaders  represented  his  case  to  the  General  Court,  who  condemned  him  and  his  disci- 
ples to  banishment  out  of  their  jurisdiction,  and  thus  unintentionally  laid  the  foundation  of  a new  colo- 
ny in  their  neighbourhood.  After  various  wanderings,  he  fixed  upon  a place,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Providence,  in  acknowledgment  of  God’s  goodness  to  him ; and,  having  purchased  a tract  of 
and  or  the  Narragansets,  began  the  settlement  of  Rhode  Island,  in  the  year  1636.  The  new  colonists 
here  entered  into  a voluntary  association,  and  framed  a government  composed  of  the  whole  body  of 
T’*6™61-’  *°r  t ie.  P^servation^of  peace,  and  the  making  of  such  laws  as  their  situation  might  require. 
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i o their  perpetual  honour,  they  did  not  forget  to  impose  upon  themselves  the  restrictions.'  they  had 
inculcated  upon  others,  in  respect  to  religious  toleration.  “ All  men,”  they  declared,  “may  walk  as  their 
consciences  npr<!iinHp  thAm  nn.  in  tim  . ■ .n 


consciences  persuade  them,  every  one  in  the  name  of  his  God.”  Religious  controversy  in  other  parts  of 
the  colonies  soon  led  to  the  increase  of  the  settlement,  and  the  wise  principles  of  its  founder  rendered  it  an 
asylum  to  which  the  persecuted  of  all  denominations  fled.  Shortly  afterthe  exile  of  Roger  Williams,  a con- 
troversy arose  in  Massachusetts,  between  those  who  maintained  the  “ Covenant  of  Works,”  and  those 
who  espoused  the  “ Covenant  of  Grace,”  and  the  latter  party  being  the  least  numerous,  the  usual 
course  was  adopted  of  banishment.  Accordingly,  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  the  leader  of  the  antinomians,  with 
a i>an+  °*  c"?^en  disciples,  followed  the  steps  of  Williams,  and  arriving  in  his  neighbourhood,  purchas- 
ed a tract  of  land,  and  made  a settlement.  The  latter  colony  was  at  first  distinctively  called  by  the 
name  of  Rhode  Island,  as  that  of  Williams  was  called  Providence  Plantations,  and  each  formed  an  as- 
sociation governed  by  its  own  laws ; but,  in  1644,  they  were  incorporated  into  one  government,  and 
have  since  received  the  general  appellation  of  Rhode  Island. 

The  treatment  of  the  Indians  by  the  first  settlers  of  Rhode  Island,  corresponded  with  the  liberal  and 
cathohc  principles  they  professed.  The  land  which  they  required  for  their  colony,  was  fairly  purchas- 
ed.  Endeavours  were  made  to  improve  the  moral  condition  of  the  savages,  and  to  impart  to  them  the 
blessings  of  the  gospel ; and  hostilities  with  this  people,  which  interfered  so  much  with  the  prosperity 
ot  some  other  colonies,  seem  to  have  been  almost  unknown  to  the  history  of  Rhode  Island.  In  1644,  a 
charter  was  obtained  from  the  government  of  England,  which  gave  the  people  of  this  colony  abundant 
privileges  to  form  such  a constitution,  and  adopt  such  laws  as  they  thought  proper.  By  the  frame  of 
government  which  the  people  adopted  on  this  occasion,  the  executive  power  was  placed  in  the  hands 
i G/f-  , ve£nor>  a”d  f°ur  assistants.  The  legislative  power  remained  in  the  people  at  large.  In  May, 
lo4' , the  first  general  assembly,  consisting  of  the  collective  freemen,  was  convened.  The  Governor 
and  assistants  constituted  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  administration  of  justice.  Every  township  form- 
ed a corporation  within  itself,  and  elected  a council  of  six,  for  the  management  of  its  peculiar  affairs, 
and  the  settlement  of  disputes. 

rhe  settlement  of  Rhode  Island  was  for  a long  time  regarded  with  a jealous  eye,  by  its  powerful 
neighbour  Massachusetts,  and  the  colony,  deprived  of  any  assistance,  was  forced  to  depend  upon  its 
own  growing  resources.  When  the  confederacy  of  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New 
Haven,  was  formed,  under  the  name  of  the  United  Colonies  of  New  England,  in  1643,  Rhode  Island,  at 
the  instance  of  Massachusetts,  was  excluded  from  it,  and  her  commissioners  were  not  admitted  into  the 
congress  of  deputies  which  formed  it.  On  her  petitioning,  afterwards,  in  1648,  to  be  received  as  a 
member,  her  request  was  refused,  unless  she  would  consent  to  be  incorporated  with  Plymouth,  and 
t ereby  surrender  her  separate  existence.  The  condition  was  rejected,  without  hesitation,  and  she 
was  never  admitted  into  the  confederacy.  In  1663,  a new  charter  was  granted  to  Rhode  Island,  by 
Charles  IL,  under  which  the  state  is  still  governed.  The  preamble  to  this  instrument  displays  the 
continuance  of  those  sagacious  and  benevolent  views  of  public  policy,  which  do  so  much  honour  to 
the  first  settlers  of  this  state.  After  reciting  that  the  colonists  have  declared  their  desire  “to  hold 
tn  i t llveA  exPerjment,  that  a most  flourishing  civil  state  may  stand,  and  best  be  maintained,  with  a 
full  liberty  m religious  concernments,”  it  provided,  with  a liberality  far  from  universal  even  in 
this  age,  “ That  no  person  within  the  said  colony,  at  any  time  hereafter,  shall  be  in  any  wise  molest- 
ed, punished,  disquieted,  or  called  in  question  for  any  diff  erences  in  opinion  in  matters  of  religion,  who 
do  not  actually  disturb  the  civil  peace ; but  that  all  and  every  person  and  persons  may,  from  time  to 
time,  and  at  all  times  hereafter,  freely  and  fully  enjoy  his  and  their  own  judgments  and  consciences 
in  matters  of  religious  concernment,  they  behaving  themselves  peaceably  and  quietly,  and  not  using 
this  liberty  to  licentiousness  and  profaneness,  nor  to  the  civil  injury  or  outward  disturbance  of  others.” 
Thus  an  unlimited  toleration  of  all  religions,  whether  founded  on  the  Christian  revelation,  or  other- 
wise, seems  to  have  been  adopted,  and  the  consequences  were  soon  visible  in  the  rapid  growth,  and 
harmonious  prosperity  of  this  little  commonwealth.  The  only  source  of  disquiet  arose  from  the  op- 
pressive measures  of  the  parent  country,  which  were  exercised  upon  all  the  colonies  alike.  The  char- 
ters  were  too  liberal  for  the  taste  of  the  English  court,  and  it  was  determined  to  destroy  them.  In 
1685,  a quo  warranto  was  issued  against  Rhode  Island,  and,  in  the  succeeding  year,  the  celebrated  Sir 
Edmund  Andros  adopted  the  same  measures  towards  this  colony,  that  had  been  pursued  with  the 
others  of  New  England.  The  seal  of  the  province  was  broken,  the  government  dissolved,  and 
the  administration  taken  into  his  own  hands.  On  his  imprisonment,  in  1689,  the  people  resumed  their 
charter,  and  the  mode  of  government  it  had  guaranteed. 

From  this  period  to  the  commencement  of  the  American  revolution,  the  history  of  Rhode  Island  is 
barren  of  incidents.  Fortunate  in  living  under  a well-regulated  democracy,  enjoying  a salubrious  cli- 
mate, and  possessing  great  advantages  for  commerce,  the  inhabitants  of  this  province,  if  they  played  no 
distinguished  part  in  the  drama  of  life,  were  prosperous  and  happy.  We  find  it  recorded,  that  in  1730, 
the  population  was  about  eighteen  thousand  persons,  and  that,  in  1746,  it  was  estimated  at  thirty-five 
thousand.  In  the  last  mentioned  year,  three  hundred  men  were  voted  for  an  expedition  into  Canada, 
projected  by  the  British  government. 

When  the  Stamp  Act  was  attempted  to  be  enforced  in  the  provinces,  Rhode  Island  was  as  strenuous 
in  her  opposition  as  any  other  colony.  Delegates  were  sent  to  the  Continental  Congress,  which  con- 
vened at  New  York,  in  1765,  and  a general  association  was  entered  into  against  the  use  of  stamps. 
1 he  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  British  government  were  resisted  with  equal  ardour  and  constan- 
cy- 1°  1774,  on  intelligence  being  received  of  the  royal  proclamation,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of 
military  stores  from  Great  Britain,  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  seized  the  cannon  in  the  public  batte- 
ries, and  the  assembly  passed  resolutions  for  obtaining  arms  and  military  stores,  and  for  arming  the  in- 
habitants. In  the  different  steps  taken  from  this  period  to  the  declaration  of  independence,  we  find 
the  people  of  Rhode  Island  concurring  and  lending  their  aid  in  support  of  the  common  cause.  From 
her  exposed  situation,  she  soon  became  obnoxious  to  hostile  aggression.  In  the  month  of  December, 
1776,  general  Clinton,  with  two  brigades  of  British,  and  two  of  Hessian  troops,  with  a squadron  of  men 
of  war,  under  Sir  Peter  Parker,  sailed  from  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  occupying  Rhode  Island. 
The  American  forces  then  in  the  island,  being  incapable  of  making  an  effectual  resistance,  abandoned 
it  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  who  took  possession  without  any  loss,  and,  at  the.  same  time,  blocked 
up  a squadron  of  vessels  of  war,  under  commmodore  Hopkins,  and  a number  of  privateers  at  Provi- 
dence. The  British  remained  in  unmolested  possession  of  Newport,  and  the  surrounding  country,  un- 
til the  arrival  of  succours  from  France,  in  1778,  when  an  attack  was  planned  by  general  Sullivan,  com- 
manding  the  American  troops,  in  conjunction  with  the  French  fleet.  This  enterprise  unfortunately 
failed  oi  success.  General  Sullivan  laid  siege  to  Newport,  and  for  some  time  the  affair  wore  a promising 
aspect;  but  the  French  fleet,  having  been  greatly  injured  by  a gale,  sailed  for  Boston  to  refit;  and, 
without  their  aid,  success  was  hopeless.  General  Sullivan  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  design,  and 
recross  to  the  continent.  During  his  retreat,  an  engagement  took  place,  which,  though  short,  was  de- 
cisive, and  ended  in  the  repulse  of  the  British.  In  the  month  of  October,  1779,  the  British  troops 
were  withdrawn  from  Rhode  Island,  and  stationed  at  New  York,  where  an  attack  was  apprehended 
from  general  Washington.  In  1780,  a body  of  French  troops,  under  the  Count  de  Rochambeau,  arrived 
at  Newport,  in  a squadron  commanded  by  the  cheValier  de  Ternay.  The  English  commander,  at  New 
York,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  on  hearing  of  their  arrival,  embarked  six  thousand  troops,  with  the  hope  of 
surprising  them  ; but,  on  learning  the  improved  state  of  the  fortifications  at  Newport,  the  project  was 
abandoned.  From  this  period,  Rhode  Island  was  unmolested  by  the  enemy,  and  the  conclusion  of 
hostilities  enabled  the  inhabitants  to  resume  their  commercial  pursuits. 

In  the  convention  which  met  in  1787,  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  Federal  Constitution,  Rhode 
Island  was  not  represented,  and  this  state  evinced  for  a time  the  most  determined  hostility  to  the  new 
frame  of  government.  She  was  the  last  of  the  thirteen  states  to  accede  to  the  constitution.  A propo- 
sal to  ratify  this  instrument  had  been  negatived  in  the  state  convention,  and  it  was  not  until  the  month 
of  May,  1790,  that  the  final  accession  took  place,  which  was  accelerated  by  an  act  of  Congress  passed 
September,  1789,  subjecting  certain  articles  to  foreign  duties.  The  beneficial  effects  of  the  new  govern- 
ment  upon  the  prosperity  and  security  of  the  country  were  soon  perceived,  and  opinions  gradually  united 
m its  favour.  Rhode  Island  reaped  great  advantages  from  the  new  order  of  things.  Its  trade  was  extended 
and  protected,  while  its  political  rights  as  a state  remained  unimpaired.  Little  is  recorded  of  its  his- 
tory from  the  era  of  the  new  constitution,  to  the  war  of  1812.  During  the  last  contest  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  majority  of  the  people  unfortunately  adopted  the  opinions  and  system  of  action  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut,  and  lent  no  voluntary  aid  to  the  measures  of  the  general  government.  Dele- 
gates were  sent  to  the  memorable  convention  at  Hartford,  and  united  in  the  report  made  by  that  body. 
With  the  exception  of  the  occupation  of  Block  Island  by  the  enemy  in  1813,  this  state  remained  un- 
molested during  the  war.  Since  its  conclusion,  no  event  of  material  importance  has  occurred  in  the 
history  of  this  state. 


PLACES  REMARKABLE  FOR  BATTLES  AND  SIEGES  INDICATED  BY  A FLAG. 
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1675  Tiverton  : Battle  between  the  Americans  and  Indians.  July  18. Newport 

1778  Newport : General  Sullivan,  with  the  American  army,  besieges  the  British  in  this  place. 

Aug.  15. * 

N noport : The  siege  raised.  Aug.  26. 

Quaker  Hill .-  Indecisive  action  between  the  Americans  and  British.  Aug.  29. 
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